LYMAN TRUMBULL

of New England coursed in his veins and he never dis-
honored it, in either private or public life.

It is perhaps too early to assign to Trumbull his proper
place in the roll of statesmen of the Civil War period.
Those who come after us and can look back one hundred
years, instead of fifty, will doubtless have a better perspec-
tive and a clearer vision than those who lived with the
actors of that momentous struggle. Some things, how-
ever, we may be sure of. One is that the man who drew
the Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution, abolish-
ing slavery in the United States and all places under the
jurisdiction thereof, will never be forgotten as long as the
love of liberty survives in this land. Not that the Thir-
teenth Amendment would not have been passed and
incorporated in our system even if Lyman Trumbull had
not been a Senator, or if he had never been born. It was
a consequence of the taking-up of arms against the Union
in 1861 that slavery should come to an end somehow. All
that Lincoln did, all that Trumbull did, all that Congress
did, was to seize the occasion to give direction to certain
irresistible forces then called into existence for blessing or
cursing mankind. There were different ways of bringing
slavery to an end. That of constitutional amendment
was the best of all because it removed the subject-matter
from the field of dispute at once and forever. Lincoln
paved the way for it. He prepared the public mind for
it by his two proclamations of emancipation. Trumbull
and Congress and the state legislatures did the rest.

It may be fairly said that Trumbull took the lead in
putting an end to arbitrary arrests in the loyal states
where the courts of justice were open, and in prescribing
the process of the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus.
This was a difficult problem to handle and it cost Trum-
bull some popularity, since the loyal spirit of the Norththe f(ut**ttutui wlili'li lit* wtw reqwlrad to face, He had a
